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Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  Address  of  the  President  of  a  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  is  an  undertaking  which  is 
alarming  to  one  who  faces  it  for  the  first  time. 
Nothing  but  the  sudden  and  decisive  manner  in 
which  your  energetic  Secretary  put  the  question  to 
me  would  have  induced  me  to  approach  the  task 
with  such  meagre  preparation  as  the  circumstances 
]3ermitted.  On  landing  from  ten  weeks  vacation 
idleness  on  the  ocean  and  in  tropical  climes,  I  am 
summoned  to  accept  the  office  of  President  by 
return  of  post,  and  to  be  ready  with  an  Address  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  To  refuse  on  the  ground  that 
I  would  fain  shirk  voluntary  work,  would  be  to 
fail  to  make  an  effort  when  the  utmost  effort  is  due. 
If  after  so  many  years  of  absence  I  can  find  such  a 
welcome  from  my  Yorkshire  friends,  I  must  do  my 
best  to  deserve  it.  Tlie  excuse  that  business  of  a 
dry  and  practical  nature  excludes  the  pursuit  of 
literature  or  science  shall  not  be  used  by  me,  for 


the  origin  and  traditions  of  this  Society,  (with 
which  I  had  something  to  do),  rest  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  the  business  men  of  Rotherham  to  meet  and 
encourage  literature  and  science,  not  with  the  view 
of  becoming  themselves  the  authors  of  remarkable 
work  or  the  pioneers  of  knowledge,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  and  widening  the  recreation 
ground  of  active  minds  and  boldly  propounding 
ideas  to  be  bowled  at. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  President  who  cannot 
bring  to  bear  any  effective  literary  or  scientific 
artillery  to  adhere  to  these  traditions,  to  ransack  his 
memory  for  the  matters  in  literature  and  science 
which  interest  him,  and,  without  claiming  any 
weight  for  his  ideas,  to  speak  them  boldly  for  others 
to  bandy  about. 

The  first  part  of  a  President's  Address  usually 
consists  of  a  reference  to  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  the  merits  of  his  audience — in  fact,  of  a  con- 
ventional way  of  talking  about  himself.  That 
part  of  my  harangue  may  be  considered  to  be  over. 
Then  a  President  may  review  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  past  year,  or  criticise  the  doings  and 
position  of  the  Society,  or  plunge  into  a  Special 
Subject.  I  am  tempted  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
eventsjof  the  year,  because  they  are  subjects  on 
which  we  should  have  talked  together  if  I  had  been 


amongst  you.  I  am^  of  course,  ignorant  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  matters  of  interest,  and 
cannot  explain  many  of  those  that  have  reached 
my  eyes  and  ears.  I  am  probably  on  a  level  with 
most  of  you,  and  inferior  to  some  of  you  in  the 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  new  matter,  and  can  add 
nothing  to  your  information,  I  can  only  recall  to 
your  memory  some  of  the  materials  for  papers 
which  1 878  has  afforded.  The  work  and  prospects 
of  this  Society  are  too  interesting  to  myself  to  be 
let  altogether  alone,  and  I  do  not  pledge  myself  not 
to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  often 
enjoyed  your  debates,  and  plunge  into  a  speculative 
subject  in  the  hope  of  exciting  controversy.  In 
fact,  I  mean  to  abuse  to  the  utmost  the  liberty 
given  to  a  President  in  his  inaugural  address. 

The  literature  of  the  past  year  has  been  rich 
in  works  of  travel  and  geography,  most  of  which 
are  possibly  better  known  to  you  than  to  me.  The 
results  of  Stanley's  travels  in  Africa,  Markham's 
Arctic  explorations,  and  Burton's  second  expedition 
to  Midian,  have  been  published.  We  have  further 
communication  from  the  explorations  at  Olympia, 
and  the  supposed  sites  of  Troy  and  Mycenae,  and 
an  unpretentious  account  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bryce, 
of  Ararat  and  Transcaucasia.  A  really  great 
geographical  work  seems  to  be  Baron  Richthofen's 
China,  of  which  the  first  parts  appeared  this  year. 
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It  is  apparently  the  result  of  years  of  travel  and 
study,  devoted  to  the  geographical  relations  of 
China  to  Asia,  going  deeply  into  the  problem  of  the 
connection  of  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  China 
with  the  physical  conditions,  and  comprising  the 
geology  and  paloeontology.  In  other  departments 
may  be  mentioned  Laveleye's  work  on  primitive 
property  ;  Taine  on  the  Revolution  ;  and  Thomas' 
translation  of  Lange's  History  of  Materialism. 
The  first  part  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  has  appeared  this  year ;  and  a 
further  volume  of  Poems  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 

In  the  Scientific  world  everybody  will  call  to 
mind  that  the  Telephone,  the  Phonograph,  and  the 
Microphone  have  been  practically  introduced  within 
the  year.  The  telephone  is  in  efi*ect  a  method  of 
instantaneously  transmitting,  by  electric  action, 
the  impressions  produced  by  sound  on  a  metallic 
disc,  to  another  similar  disc,  at  a  distance,  where  it 
manifests  these  impressions  as  sounds  to  a  listener. 
The  phonograph  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  method  by 
which  the  impressions  produced  on  a  disc  or  plate 
by  sound  can  be  marked  down  on  a  metallic  surface, 
which  can  be  carried  to  any  distance  and  kept  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  then  the  markings 
are  made  to  operate  on  a  similar  disc  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  first  disc  operaled  on  them,  and 
disc  No.  2,  having  thus  the  same  impressions  as  disc 


No.  1,  emits  back  the  original  sound.  Yon  talk 
via  the  disc  to  the  metallic  surface,  and  the  surface 
can  talk  back  via  the  same,  or  a  similar  disc,  to  you. 
The  third  and  most  remarkable  achievement  is  the 
microphone,  whose  action  rests  on  some  phenomena 
which  are  only  partially  known  and  understood. 
The  effect  of  slight  sound  waves,  which  cannot 
reach  the  ear  unaided,  is  found  to  be  very  great  in 
affecting  the  electric  condition  of  certain  substances, 
notably  graphite,  and  by  means  of  thus  translating 
the  sound  into  electric  action,  and  then  retranslating 
the  electric  action  into  sound  with  the  telephone, 
the  most  minute  sounds  are  made  perceptible  and 
distinguishable.     It  is  a  magnifier  of  sound. 

Of  course  with  all  these  things  of  novelty  the 
practical  use  comes  slowly,  although  people  are 
not  slow  nowadays  in  writing  up  a  new  thing, 
and  anticipating  marvellous  results.  I  was  not 
altogether  surprised  to  find  that  though  telephones 
liave^  been  found  scarcely  practicable  for  general 
purposes  in  London,  they  were  just  being  fixed  up 
in  Hotels  and  places  of  business  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  they  had  not  been  found 
very  useful  in  the  only  place  where  I  could  find 
that  they  had  been  seriously  tried.  The  truth  is 
that  the  number  of  disturbing  sounds  renders  it 
difficult  to  use  the  telephone,  and  it  seems  at  present 
easier  to  write  a  letter  than  to  communicate  with 
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the  phonograph.  The  microphone  is  however  said 
to  be  really  useful  in  detecting  diseased  bone  and 
other  purposes. 

The  electric  light,  though  not  a  new  thing  in 
itself,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
many  new  appliances  this  year.     It  consists,  as  you 
know,   of  two  carbon  points  introduced  into   the 
yoltaic  arc,  and  the  light  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
incandescence  of  the  carbon  and  the  passing  of 
incandescent  particles  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  sparingly  used,  by  reason 
of  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  carbon  points  and 
keeping  them  in  proper  juxtaposition.     The  con- 
trivance which  has  lately  given  hope  of  its  being 
extended  into  every  day  use,  was  the  invention  of 
M.  Jablochkoff,  a  Russian  Officer,  who  suggested 
placing  carbon  pencils  side  by  side,  and  isolating 
them  with  a  substance  which  should  be  sufficiently 
refractory  to  keep  the  points  constantly  at  the  same 
distance  apart.     The  efforts  of  the  year  to  succeed 
in  electric  lighting  have  been  devoted  to  finding 
suitable  engines  and  collateral  appliances  for  the 
Jablochkoff  candle ;    and  I  believe  that  one  very 
important  problem,  that  of  finding  how  to  place 
many  lights  on  one  continuous  arc,  (or  as  they  call 
it   '^  dividing  the  light,")  has  been  solved   quite 
recently,  and  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  the 
letters  patent  are  perfected. 
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A  most  important  scientific  event  of  the  year 
is  the  liquefaction  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen,  by 
M.  Pictet.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  arrived  at 
solidification,  and  actually  made  Hydrogen  impinge 
on  a  surface  in  a  solid  state  with  a  metallic  ring. 
The  general  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  progress 
towards  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  gaseous  liquid  and  solid  forms  of 
bodies. 

The  artificial  production  of  precious  stones, 
(notably  rubies  and  sappliires,  not  shams  but  real 
gems  artifically  produced),  has  been  prominently 
brought  to  notice  tliis  year,  and  is  specially 
interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  though  possibly 
many  otlier  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  have 
paused  to  look  at  the  case  which  bears  M.  Fremy's 
name,  in  tlie  transept  opposite  the  Porte  Rapp. 

I  may  mention  one  other  scientific  subject 
which,  though  not  seized  upon  by  the  public  at 
large,  has  especially  interested  me  as  a  former 
worker  of  iron  in  this  district,  and  must  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  some  of  you.  I  refer  to  a 
paper  by  M.  Tresca,  the  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  France,  communicating  the 
results  of  some  researches  into  the  flow  of  solids. 
It  had  often  struck  me  that  when  a  ^^iece  of  iron 
alters  its  shape  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer  or 
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other  coercive  measure,  the  internal  movement  of 
the  particles  must  be  rather  singular,  and  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  best  way  of  applying  the 
force.  M.  Tresca  has  found  out  how  to  deal  with 
this  subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  his  paper  and  the  discussion 
upon  it,  a  translation  of  which  is  now  published  in 
the  transactions  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

I  can  congratulate  you  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  this  Society  in  1878.     The  financial  condition 
promises  well,   and  the  supply  of  papers  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  weakness.     I  must  refer  for  one  moment  to  the 
loss  of  one  of  your  ablest  members.  Dr.  Shearman, 
who  was  a  scientific  man  when  there  were  but  few  of 
them,  and  who  was  deeply  interested  in  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  scientific  reputation  of  Rother- 
ham.     In  Mr.  W.  Baker  of  Sheffield,  you  had  an 
honorary  member,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
my  pleasant  recollections  of  these  parts,  and  who 
had  become  a  lasting  friend.     He  (Mr.  Baker),  was 
a  scientific  man  whose  versatility  and  activity  were 
supplemented   by  high   spirits,   which  made  him 
widely   known   and    liked,    and   whose    scientific 
knowledge  and  habit  of  mind  sparkled  at  every 
hour  and  in  every  place  among  the  common  objects 
around  him.     It  is  such  men  that  make  the  pursuit 
of  science  healthy,  especially  for  amateurs.    Science, 
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yeSj  and  literature  too,  that  is  often  at  play,  and 
that  plays  as  earnestly  as  it  works,  is  the  only 
really  healthy  description.  An  amateur  who  ''  gets 
up  "  a  subject  and  treats  it  as  an  imposing  addition 
to  his  knowledge,  is  certainly  a  nuisance.  In  an 
amusing  and  ingenious  book  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Samuel  Butler,  on  ^^Life  and  Habit,"  which  I  might 
have  mentioned  among  the  remarkable  literary 
productions  of  the  year  if  I  could  have  undertaken 
a  more  exhaustive  list,  starts  the  proposition,  not 
less  worth  attention  because  it  is  humorously  put 
and  sustained,  that  the  unconscious  knowledge  is 
the  only  perfect  knowledge,  and  that  "scientists'^ 
who  are  conscious  of  their  knowledge  are  only  con- 
scious of  it  because  it  is  imperfect,  and  hence  their 
disagreeableness  and  their  "  ugliness.''  At  all 
events,  he  is  right  in  so  far,  that  nobody  should  be 
intentionally  disagreeable  or  ugly,  and  anything 
absolutely  and  painfully  ''  got  up"  is  disagreeable 
and  ugly. 

The  application  of  literature  and  science  for 
recreation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  playing  at 
literature  and  science.  The  former  may  be  called 
the  use,  and  the  latter  the  abuse,  of  a  Society  like 
this,  and  I  think  from  the  subjects  which  have  en- 
gaged your  attention  in  1878,  that  the  Society  may 
be  congratulated  on  adhering  to  the  former  path. 
When  you  were  asked  by  your  late  President  to 
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analyze  the  impressions  produced  by  Natural 
Scenery,  you  were  invited  to  understand  your  own 
observations,  and  not  to  observe  something  which 
you  did  not  understand.  The  ordinary  use  of 
''  Queer  English,"  and  the  ordinary  operation  of 
feeding  were  poked  up  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith  ard 
Mr.  Harris,  from  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of 
view.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  treating  ''  Ancient 
Laws  and  Ancient  Burials,"  Mr.  Aldred  threw  some 
new  light  on  customs  and  prejudices  of  modern 
times;  and  that  Miss Toulmin  Smith's  ^^ Gleanings" 
supplied  new  points  of  interest  in  your  own  town 
and  institutions.  The  most  important  of  your 
recent  papers  appears  to  be  that  relating  to  the 
Templeborough  Explorations,  of  which  I  should 
like  to  know  more.  Possibly  this  year  may  en- 
lighten me,  but  I  know  enough  already  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  creditable  work  done,  and  to  use  it 
as  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  true 
use  and  practice  of  popular  literature  and  science. 

There  is  work  enough  in  the  future  of  the  true 
kind.  There  are  common  place  subjects  which  it 
would  be  as  unwise  to  neglect  because  of  their 
ordinary  application,  as  to  pass  by  the  site  of 
Templeborough  because  it  once  grew  herbage. 
Faraday  described  the  effect  of  first  impressions  as 
a  disturbing  force  in  scientific  method,  under  the 
name  of  ^^  mental  inertia."     This  does  not  mean 
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indolence,  but  the  disposition  to  travel  on  in  the 
one  initial  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
work  for  you  whenever  this  mental  inertia  is  in 
operation.  It  was  very  much  developed  in  the 
man  who  scientifically  described  the  smoke  jack  as 
an  instrument  that  had  '"  a  peculiar  meat  roasting 
property/'  and  though  I  do  not  know  his  counter- 
part, I  have  met  with  approximations  to  it.  How 
many  people  have  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  thing  being  infiammahle^  and  giving  heat  and 
lights  or  get  any  idea  beyond  the  effect  of  heat  on 
the  touch  and  light  on  the  eye?  Even  trained  minds 
are  much  iDfluenced  by  this  inertia.  I  believe  that 
philosophers  were  puzzled  why  the  heavy  and  light 
component  pa.rts  of  meteoric  stones  were  promiscu- 
ously mixed,  till  some  one,  (Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby  I 
believe),  pointed  out  that,  in  using  the  terms 
^^  heavy''  and  ^^  light"  they  were  giving  way  to 
mental  inertia  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  that  these 
stones  solidified  where  there  was  no  gravitation.  In 
fact,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  which  consists  in 
harking  back  from  the  groove  in  which  one  is  started 
by  the  name  or  first  impression  of  a  thing  can  be 
applied  by  the  working  man  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sopher, and  is  as  applicable  to  hammering  a  piece  of 
iron  as  to  applying  the  electric  current. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  instance  of  mental 
inertia  and  its  effects  than  the  usual  method  in 
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which  people  think  and  act  about  money,  and  the 
value  of  money.  The  use  of  coin  dates  from  such 
an  early  date  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
a  true  state  of  barter,  in  which  the  owner  of  a  com- 
modity would  measure  it  simply  by  its  relative  value 
to  other  commodities,  without  translating  the  value 
into  some  sort  of  currency.  A  reference  to  money 
in  some  form  as  an  ascertained  and  distinct  standard 
of  value  is  almost  the  only  language  in  which  we 
can  express  the  idea  of  value  in  anything  else,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  for  some  people 
to  go  behind  the  mere  language  and  to  pick  up  the 
true  idea  again.  Even  the  simple  proposition  that 
a  sovereign  is  not  worth  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
for  any  practical  purpose  if  all  prices  go  up  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  15,  though  not  rejected,  except  by 
an  imbecile,  is  looked  upon  by  persons  of  moderate 
intelligence  as  something  of  a  paradox,  and  as 
leading  to  a  class  of  speculation  of  an  uncanny 
nature.  I  fancy  that  there  are  many  persons,  not 
perhaps  in  this  room,  but  not  very  far  off  it,  who  in 
an  early  stage  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  high 
and  low  prices  would  think  the  argument  ''  Well, 
anyhow,  I  had  rather  have  twenty  shillings  than 
fifteen,"  as  being  rather  to  the  point;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  among  the  working  classes  of  Yorkshire 
an  absolute  refusal  to  go  further  into  the  question 
would  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  shrewdness. 
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The  humorous  situation  of  ^^ argufying"  gentle- 
men being  shut  up  by  ^^  common  sense"  has  always 
been  popular,  and  I  find  no  fault  with  the  humour 
of  Sancho  Panza  in  its  right  place.  But  there  may 
be  abuse  as  well  as  use  of  that  very  elastic  ' '  common 
sense,"  and  great  danger  of  passing  over  the  limits 
between  it  and  mere  apathy.  No  agriculturalist 
would  now  be  esteemed  shrewd  for  saying  that  his 
turnips  came  up  and  his  cattle  thrived  without  any 
bother  about  chemistry  or  physiology ;  and  no  ship 
owner  would  gain  much  applause  by  remarking 
that  terrestrial  magnetism  and  astronomy  were 
nothing  to  him.  They  would  both  be  deemed  to 
show  apathy  on  subjects  which  their  agents  must 
attend  to  for  them.  But  the  labourer,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  capitalist,  who  insist  that  they 
want  higher  wages,  higher  prices,  and  higher 
interest,  without  any  jargon  about  purchasing  power 
of  money  are  not  so  soon  detected,  and  seldom 
detect  themselves.  With  a  belief  in  their  own 
shrewdness,  half  acquiesced  in  by  their  friends,  they 
proceed  to  act  on  the  lines  of  inertia  with  conse- 
quences which  they  eventually  call  unfortunate, 
because  they  cannot  see  that  they  were  inevitable, 
without  applying  the  considerations  which  they 
prefer  to  despise  or  shirk. 

In  the  belief  that  in  spite  of  the  unhealthy 
inflations  and  depressions  of  trade  that  have  taken 
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place,  the  higli  prices  of  1872-1873  are  still  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  credulity  in  their 
being  ''good  times,"  without  much  effort  to  ascertain 
liow  much  of  badness  there  may  be  in  such  times  ; 
I  have  ventured,  even  at  the  cost  of  asking  your 
attention  to  elementary  truisms,  to  plunge  into  a 
subject  which  seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  your  papers.  I  shall  not  plunge  very 
deep,  as  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper 
to  give  an  inaugural  address  the  character  of  an 
exhaustive  paper,  but  I  may  probably  go  far  enough 
over  head  and  ears  to  give  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is  no  elementary  proposition  of  more 
importance  than  that  the  value  of  anything  in 
demand  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  that 
it  takes  to  produce  it.  Anyone  in  any  state  of 
society  who  possesses  something  in  demand,  can 
get  in  exchange  commodities  representing  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  labour.  The  existence  of 
money  in  the  community,  or  of  any  form  of  currency, 
makes  no  difference  to  this  proposition.  It  can 
only  facilitate  the  exchange  operation  by  saving 
iime  and  trouble. 

It  has  probably  often  struck  everybody  who 
has  seen  a  sovereign  and  a  five  pound  note,  that  it 
matters  not  whether  the  currency  be  a  thing  the 
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production  of  which  has  actually  taken  the  labour 
which  it  represents,  like  the  sovereign,  or  a  thing  the 
production  of  which  costs  practically  nothing,  like  a 
bank  note,  so  long  as  it  is  established  by  law  that 
it  is  a  certificate  of  title  to  a  given  amount  of 
labour.  If  I  buy  an  article  of  a  given  value, 
{i.e,  which  it  has  taken  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
to  produce,)  I  give  in  return  a  thing  which  (be  it 
gold  or  paper),  is  probably  of  no  use  whatever  to 
the  person  to  whom  I  give  it,  except  that  it  is  a 
certificate  of  title  to  have  certain  work  done,  or  an 
article  on  which  the  work  has  been  already  done. 
What  I  give  him  is  in  effect  an  assurance  that  he 
will  get  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour  from  else- 
where. 

It  might  be  said  without  inaccuracy,  that  what 
I  pay  is  in  effect  a  promise,  not  a  personal  promise, 
but  one  which  is  sure  to  be  fulfilled  and  is  trans- 
missible. This  view  of  the  subject  is  worth  a 
thought,  as  assisting  to  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  credit  in  supplying  the  plan  of  currency. 

The  functions  of  gold  as  against  paper,  and 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  maintaining  the 
luxury  of  using  gold  to  fulfil  the  mere  purpose  of 
proving  a  title,  the  profit  which  might  be,  and  has 
been,  made  in  some  countries,  by  putting  down  this 
luxury;  and  the  losses  which  might  be  and  have 
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been  on  the  other  hand  sustained  by  the  consequent 
adoption  of  a  less  convincing  evidence  of  title  to 
property,  are  interesting  questions  of  currency 
wherein  the  Society  might  find  a  store  of  material 
for  papers. 

In  this  country  the  law  says  that  in  all  com- 
mercial transactions,  i,e,^  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  exchange  of  labour  for  labour, — payment  must, 
if  so  required,  be  made  in  actual  labour  in  the  form 
of  gold.  Credit  means  doing  without  the  gold  for 
the  present  and  waiting  to  see  if  in  the  meantime 
the  actual  demand  and  supply  of  the  labour  required 
will  not  dispense  with  the  actual  transfer  of  gold. 
For  instance,  if  A  takes  B's  promise  to  pay  in  three 
months,  the  advantage  of  the  transaction  is  that  in 
the  meantime,  B  may  have  supplied  some  labour  to 
other  persons  C  or  D,  who  may  have  supplied  some 
labour  to  A,  and  thus,  though  in  terms  it  is  all 
expressed  as  a  contract  to  pay  gold,  the  contract  is 
fulfilled  without  the  gold  passing.  Here  is  another 
subject  on  which  a  multitude  of  papers  might  be 
written.  For  the  present  I  pause  at  the  point  of 
calling  your  attention  to  the  points  of  identity 
between  a  currency  in  gold  and  a  currency  of  credit. 
A  promise  certain  to  be  fulfilled  to  give  labour  is 
what  is  really  required.  A  bank  note  issued  without 
gold  in  reserve  is  only  inferior  to  one  represented  by 
gold  in  store,  if  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
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ultimately  accepted  for  labour,  and  an  accommo- 
dation bill  is  only  inferior  to  one  representing  an 
actual  transaction,  if  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
mutual  promise  of  the  drawer  and  accepter  to  find 
labour  for  one  another  will  be  hereafter  carried  out. 
On  the  justification  for  the  belief  rests  the  theory 
of  credit. 

I  should  have  refrained  from  taking  up  time 
with  these  definitions  of  credit,  except  that  I  know 
that  those  present  who  are  experienced  in  com- 
mercial matters  will  at  once  associate  high  prices 
with  good  credit,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  (without  going  into  the  detail  of  this  portion 
of  the  physiology  of  trade),  that  credit  is  another 
form  of  the  circulation  of  a  promise  to  find  labour. 

An  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  an  article  is 
only  a  real  advantage  to  the  producers  so  long  as 
they  are  in  effect  saying  successfully^ — ^^  We  must 
have  more  of  other  commodities  in  exchange  for 
this  commodity  than  heretofore."  Any  other 
supposed  advantage  is  purely  imaginary.  It  is  of 
no  use  getting  more  gold,  or  the  title  deeds  to 
more  gold,  unless  the  recipients  are  sure  that  other 
commodities  will  not  have  risen  at  the  time  when  they 
want  to  turn  that  gold  hack  into  other  commodities.  They 
do  not  want  to  eat,  drink,  or  amuse  themselves 
with  the  gold  in  its  metallic  state,  or  with  the 
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corresponding  papers,  and  observe  that  it  is  the 
price  of  the  commodities  at  the  time  when  the  money  is 
to  he  utilized  that  determines  the  actual  advantage 
got  out  of  the  high  price.  If,  as  is  often  the  case 
after  prosperous  times  in  business,  the  money 
is  wanted  to  be  invested^  the  investment  is  a 
commodity,  the  price  of  which  is  very  liable  to  rise, 
and  which  by  rising  can  entirely  counterbalance  the 
apparent  advantage.  The  effect  of  a  rise  of  prices 
and  apparent  increase  of  profit  and  prosperity  in 
any  trade,  is  that  other  prices  rise  and  other  trades 
command  high  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  that  investments  outside  trade  will  ultimately 
rise.  Hitherto  on  any  revival  of  trade,  too  much 
money  has  been  put  into  trade,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  taken  jdI^cc  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
enough  would  go  in  on  the  slightest  sign  of  revival, 
and  the  ultimate  unemployed  capital  and  accu- 
mulated profits  which  have  to  be  otherwise  invested 
after,  if  not  before,  the  depression  comes,  has  raised 
the  price  of  all  good  securities.  The  wonderful 
spurt  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  trades  in  1872  and  1873, 
was  a  rise  in  price  of  such  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance in  some  articles,  that  there  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  shrewd  inhabitants  of  this  and 
other  districts  to  profit  greatly  by  it.  Other  articles, 
and  in  particular  the  property  in  which  the  profits 
of  experienced  coal  owners  and  iron  masters  would 
be   invested,   had   not  time  to  follow   suit.     The 
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advantage  of  the  high  price  depended  on  the  money 
being  turned  into  some  other  commodity  before  a 
corresponding  rise  of  price  had  occurred  therein. 

The  advantage  lies  only  in  the  relative  high 
price,  and  it  would  be  just  as  great  if  the  price /^// 
instead  of  rising,  so  long  as  all  other  commodities 
fell  too.  But  people  fancy  they  are  better  with 
high  prices,  just  as  in  landing  last  month  at  Bahia, 
I  felt  quite  rich  when  I  found  that  according  to  the 
currency  of  the  country,  I  could  afford  to  pay  two 
thousand  reis  for  a  breakfast,  without  exceeding  the 
five  francs  of  the  Boulevards.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  persuade  men  who  sell  their  labour  that 
times  of  high  wages  are  not  '^  better  times  "  than 
times  of  low  wages,  or  to  get  them  to  modify  it  to 
the  more  accurate  proposition,  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  so.  It  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  the 
certainty  of  a  rise,  even  with  the  certainty  of  all 
prices  going  up,  than  the  certainty  of  a  fall,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  all  other  prices  going  down, 
because  the  friction,  the  element  of  time  in  other 
prices  following  suit,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  first 
who  rise,  and  against  tlie^r^^  who  fall.  The  point 
which  men  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe,  is 
that  the  rise  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding fall,  and  that  upon  the  balance  they  will 
be  where  they  were  before,  and  that  if  they  resist 
the  fall  by  artificial  means,   the  balance  will  be 
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against  them,  no  matter  how  high  prices  may  have 
temporarily  been. 

I  must  protect  myself  from  being  supposed  to 
condemn  all  combinations  of  workmen  in  order 
artificially  to  resist  reduction.  There  may  be  great 
necessity  in  some  cases  for  such  measures  against 
reduction  of  wages  in  proportion  to  prices.  I  only 
object  to  false  impressions,  that  keeping  wp  prices  is 
in  itself  a  bulwark  of  prosperity. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  has  yet  to  be  made  out 
that  a  rise  must  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  fall, 
and  this  brings  me  to  consider  rather  the  credulity 
of  the  investor  than  of  the  labourer. 

People  with  money  to  invest,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  money  invested  for  which  they  would 
fain  get  higher  interest,  always  look  to  a  trade 
investment  at  a  time  when  prices  are  high.  It  is 
supposed  that  trade  is  then  ^^good,"  and  therefore 
that  such  investments  are  good. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  times  of  high  prices  are 
not  good  times  for  trade  in  any  sense.  They  may 
show  that  more  aggregate  work  is  being  done  on 
the  whole,  though  they  can  hardly  show  that  any 
worker  or  investor  gets  more  for  his  labour  or  his 
money.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  expression 
''  good  times,"  as  applied  to  times  of  high  prices. 
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and  it  is  certainly  true  that  when  a  particular  trade 
is  commanding  relatively  high  prices,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  invest  in  that  trade.  But  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  an  investor  may  look  at  this  subject. 
He  may  consider  that  the  demand  of  the  article 
exceeds  the  supply  for  causes  sufficiently  permanent 
to  justify  the  outlay  of  his  money  in  the  producing 
power,  and  such  an  investment  is  wise.  But 
observe,  that  his  real  reason  is  independent  of  the 
high  price,  and  would  be  just  the  same  if  prices 
were  low,  though  the  high  price  may  be  what  first 
attracted  his  attention. 

He  may  act  on  the  mere  fact  that  a  relatively 
high  price^  exists,  and  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
it  while  he  can,  without  believing  in  any  permanent 
excess  of  demand  over  supply.  He  runs  great  risk. 
If  the  price  rose  simply  by  a  wilful  combination  of 
sellers,  he  makes  the  combination  impossible,  and 
the  price  falls  instantaneously.  If  the  price  rose 
from  a  mere  temporary  excess  of  demand  over 
supply,  it  hardly  survives  the  time  necessary  for 
his  outlay  to  become  productive. 

He  may,  and  often  does,  not  even  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  the  price  is  relatively  high,  but  may 
rush  into  trade  because  all  prices  are  high.  He 
knows  that  some  capital  is  required,  because  the  high 
price  has  extended  to  labour  and  raw  material,  and 
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necessitated  more  capital  in  every  trade.  The  rise 
in  the  profits  due  to  high  prices  will  only  be  the 
same  percentage  of  the  former  iirofits^  (not  the 
capital),  as  the  general  rise  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  increase  of  capital  and  profits  has  gone  hand  in 
hand,  leaving  the  rate  of  profits  exactly  where  it 
was  before  the  rise. 

But  the  truth  is  that  now-a-days  the  influx  of 
capital,  or  any  rise  of  prices  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  demand.  Sober  writers  on  ^^olitical  economy 
assumed  that  the  influx  would  stop  at  the  point  at 
which  prudent  men  would  cease  to  invest  in  trade, 
and,  never  dreamed  of  people  acting  on  sucli  im- 
pressions as  now  circulate.  An  investor,  to  their 
minds,  meant  something  more  than  a  man  who 
reads  an  advertisement  and  acts  on  it,  and  the  art 
of  advertisement  was  itself  in  its  infancy.  The 
sanguine  temperament  of  the  public,  and  the 
w^onderful  alacrity  to  believe  anything  agreeable 
that  may  be  printed^  has  developed  till  the  changes 
that  economists  assumed  to  be  necessarily  gradual, 
now  come  with  great  rapidity.  A  trade  in  w^iicli 
capital  is  wanted  in  which  there  is  an  ^^  oj^ening," 
soon  has  that  opening  filled  up,  and  any  temporary 
rise  in  price  at  once  attracts  more  capital  than  is 
wanted  to  meet  tlie  rise.  The  so  called  ^^good 
times  '^  are  soon  followed  by  a  state  of  things  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  profit. 
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In  considering  the  magnitude  of  these  evils,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  actual  opening  for 
such  investors  in  trade  is  not  measured  by  the 
increased  capital  required.  The  trade  of  this 
country  is  largely  carried  on  by  borrowed  capital, 
borrowed  without  the  lenders  being  even  conscious 
of  the  flow  of  their  savings  into  trade.  The  way 
in  which  people  unconsciously  lend  to  trade  is 
worth  special  attention. 

In  this  country,  people  who  have  spare  money 
put  it  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Deposit  Banks. 
The  history  of  deposit  banking  in  England  is  rather 
curious.  It  illustrates  something  of  that  mental 
inertia  I  spoke  of.  Deposit  Banks  are  a  growth  of 
this  country,  and  seem  to  flourish  here  and  in  our 
colonies  to  an  extent  that  is  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  deposits  in  the  London  Banks  were  in  1872, 
120  millions,  while  those  of  Paris  were  only  13 
millions,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire  only 
8  millions.  I  have  no  time  to  speculate  why  a 
Frenchman  prefers  to  stow  his  money  as  gold  in  a 
box,  while  an  Englishman  of  no  more  intelligence 
prefers  to  trust  it  to  a  banker.  He  knows  that  the 
banker  will  not  keep  gold,  but  will  lend  it;  and  he 
knows  that  if  everybody  asked  the  banker  for  the 
gold  at  once  he  could  not  repay  it,  and  there  would 
be  a  ^'  smash."  He  does  not  as  a  rule  have  much 
more  than  a  hazy  idea  what  the  effect  of  that  may 
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be,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  errs  on  the  side  of 
supposing  that  it  would  most  likely  result  in  the 
loss  of  his  money.  Still  he  follows  the  tradition  of 
his  fathers  in  thinking  that  the  loss  of  his  money 
is  a  remote  contingency.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
this,  the  effect  is  that  the  savings  of  this  country 
are  in  a  loanable  form,  and  the  business  of  lending 
is  remarkably  developed. 

The  banker  lends  it  very  largely  in  discounting 
bills,  or  lends  it  to  a  bill  broker  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  large  amounts  of  the  savings  of  the  com- 
munity are  in  fact  lent  to  the  traders.  The  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  man 
whose  trade  is  producing  10  per  cent,  on  £30,000, 
has  £20,000  of  his  own  and  can  borrow  £10,000  at 
5  per  cent.,  it  is  very  much  better  for  him  than  if 
he  had  to  take  a  partner  and  give  him  10  per  cent, 
on  his  £  1 0, 000.  Now  almost  any  man  with  £20, 000 
can  get  credit  for  £10,000,  and  in  a  time  when 
prices  are  higher,  solid  transactions  more  numerous, 
and  credit  better,  he  will  be  able  to  borrow,  by 
discounting  his  bills,  more  capital,  substantially  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  as  a  rule,  applies  first  to  the  banker  or 
bill  brokers,  and  only  applies  for  a  partner  when 
his  credit  is  not  sufficient  for  the  skilled  financier, 
or  when  he  wants  to  permanently  extend  his  pro- 
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ducing  jDOwers.  Thus,  the  people  who  desire  to 
rush  into  trade  on  a  rise  of  prices  do  not  even  get 
the  best  time  or  the  best  things ;  and  a  man  who 
takes  money  out  of  his  bank  to  put  it  into  trade,  in 
fact  substitutes  for  the  cautious  loan  of  the  banker 
or  bill  broker  his  own  speculation,  after  the  banker 
and  bill  broker  have  had  their  pick  of  the  best 
security. 

Thus,  in  a  rise  in  prices,  the  new  direct  investors 
in  trade  as  a  rule  do  not  come  in  at  all  till  the 
bankers  and  bill  brokers  have  lent  to  the  traders 
nearly  all  the  capital  legitimately  required  by  the 
rise,  and  the  only  real  employment  for  their  money 
is  in  permanent  outlay  in  producing  power.  When 
they  come  in,  they  come  in  with  a  rush,  which  at 
once  accelerates  the  corresponding  rise  in  all  other 
prices,  and  will  take  away  any  element  of  real 
profit  that  there  may  be,  and  produce  the  corres- 
ponding fall  of  prices,  which  leave  all  but  a  favoured 
few  as  badly  or  worse  off  than  they  were  before. 

I  think  that  if  we  consider  the  overwhelming 
momentum  of  the  financial  machinery  of  this 
country,  and  the  inertia  of  the  traditions  of  the 
labouring  and  investing  classes,  we  shall  see  more 
and  more  cause  to  apprehend  that  a  return  of  the 
high  prices  of  1872 — 1873  would  bring  evils  in  their 
train,  which  would  more  than  balance  the  advantage, 
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except  to  a  favoured  few,  and  to  conclude  that  a 
return  of  really  ^^good  times"  for  trade  can  only 
be  expected  from  a  long  and  patient  attempt  to 
check  the  intemperance  which  has  developed  in 
labourers  and  investors,  and  to  cure  the  diseases 
which  the  intemperance  has  caused.  Labourers 
and  investors  alike  have  been  encouraged  to  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  hopes  of  prosperity,  and 
we  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  indulgence.  I 
recommend  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  trade  as 
the  first  step  towards  a  real  system  of  commercial 
hygiene. 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  evils  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  I  might  wisely  stop  here.  But  I  think 
that  the  diagnosis,  so  far  as  we  have  carried  it, 
already  suggest  a  line  of  remedy  which  might  be 
thought  of  and  perhaps  acted  on.  I  refer  to  the 
greater  precautions  which  maybe,  and  generally  are, 
taken  in  lending  to  trade  than  in  sharing  in  trading 
concerns.  I  mean,  of  course,  for  ordinary  investors 
who  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others,  not  for  in- 
vestors who  really  can  get  any  advantage  out  of 
their  own  knowledge  and  discernment.  We  have 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  legitimately 
required  for  trade  will  be  borrowed  through  the 
agency  of  skilled  judges  of  credit.  If  the  existing 
machinery  for  this  purpose  intercepts  too  much  of 
the  advantage  to  which  the  lenders  are  entitled,  or 
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if  they  do  not  want  to  trust  to  dealers  in  loans  and 
discounts^  then  let  them  use  their  best  discretiou  in 
judging  of  the  transactions  themselves,  simply  as  a 
loan,  and  security  for  a  loan.  The  overstepping  of 
these  limits  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  relapse  into 
the  old  ways  of  intemperance. 

I  am  aware  that  this  would  much  thwart  the 
operation  of  the  limited  liability  acts  in  facilitating 
enterprise.  But  I  think  that  it  would  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  extent  that  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  would  only  impede  the  misuse  of  the  acts  to 
vend  intoxicating  hopes  of  contingent  profits. 

I  fear  that  I  have  taken  up  your  time  with 
elementary  proj)Ositions  without  coming  to  any 
very  striking  conclusions.  But  it  is  rather  in  the 
use  of  the  elementary  ideas  themselves,  instead  of 
the  use  of  the  technical  expressions  of  them  that 
the  interest  will  be  found.  There  is  no  subject  of 
more  real  importance  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  land  than  the  safety  of  their  savings,  and  yet 
as  a  rule  there  is  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  is 
done  with  them.  If  they  are  not  in  a  bank,  they 
are  probably  in  a  firm  which  is  very  much  dependent 
on  the  stability  of  a  bank.  People  generally  know 
that  the  banks  keep  their  reserve  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England  does  not 
keep  gold  to  meet  all  claims.     They  know  th^t 
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there  may  come  a  ^^  panic,"  and  they  dread  it  like 
the  plague,  but  they  do  not  think  of  giving  the 
same  attention  to  the  mental  hygiene  that  may  pre- 
vent a  panic,  that  they  give  to  the  hygiene  that  may 
prevent  a  plague.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
plague  of  ''  panic  ''  has  an  origin  much  more  easily 
and  precisely  understood  than  the  origin  of  bodily 
pestilences,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  cure  which 
is  found  for  it  in  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  is  an  eradication  of  its  origin,  by  calling  on 
people  to  do  little  more  than  what  they  might  have 
done  in  the  outset.  The  suspension  of  the  Act 
simply  says  that  if  there  is  no  cause  for  the  panic 
the  bank  may  endorse  people's  credit,  but  the 
common  sense  and  practice  of  the  bank  says  at  the 
same  time  that  if  there  is  cause  for  the  panic  they 
will  not  stop  it  by  endorsing  bad  credit,  and  there- 
upon people  reflect,  and  discover  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  the  panic,  and  it  stops  before  the  bank 
has  endorsed  a  single  credit,  good  or  bad,  that  it 
could  not  or  would  not  have  endorsed  but  for  the 
suspension.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
involves  good  illustrations  of  the  ''  mental  inertia  " 
I  have  referred  to,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would 
be  in  this  Society,  as  elsewhere,  an  unfailing  bone 
of  controversy. 

In  travelling  along  these  lines  there  are  in- 
numerable sidings  and  ramifications  on  to  which  we 
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may  run  from  the  most  elementary  starting  point, 
and  without  use  of  technical  language  or  break  of 
continuity.  I  am  convinced  that  questions  of 
economic  science  are  only  unpopular  because  they  so 
often  call  forth  technical  jargon,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  nonsense,  and  nonsense  is  not  popular  here, 
or  at  least  is  obliged  to  be  a  little  shy  of  ventilation. 
When  the  Dancing  Master  in  "  Dombey  &  Son'' 
suggests  that  "  Russia  would  step  in  with  her 
tallows,"  it  passed  for  a  very  profound  remark,  but 
it  shut  up  the  conversation.  We  may  class  pro- 
fundity of  this  kind  with  that  of  Hudibras,  who — 

**  Although  he  had  much  wit, 
**  Was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
**  As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
**  And  therefore  bore  it  not  about." 

I  recommend  the  subjects  for  literary  and 
scientific  recreation,  which  you  use  and  bear  about 
every  day,  and  which  do  not  involve  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  addition  to  scientific  knowledge. 


A.    GILLINQ,    PRINTER,    ROTHERHAM, 
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